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from hand to hand all over Gaelic Ireland. About the
same time, though somewhat later and with more resist-
ance, a similar change came over poetry. There were no
patrons to pay for learned work, and poets wrote now
regardless of the schools and the rules, so that every one
could understand them. The form of verse changed;
longer and looser metres, measured by stress not by
syllables, were introduced. Yet, even in this breakaway
from tradition, the traditional impress remained. This also
was no folk poetry, but work rich with interlocked
assonance, ringing the changes upon alternating vowels,
rich also with coloured words. It was through this medium
that all through the eighteenth century peasants, who
might be schoolmasters one year and roving scythemen
the next, uttered in many forms the cry of revolt, which
was always in its essence the cry of an old proud race,
proud of its own inheritance, yet trampled down by men
who had no care for any culture.
This literature, because it is lyrical, defies translation;
and indeed, what lyric can be rendered ? But this group
of poems is specially difficult, first, because of the cast of
mind, given when Ireland had a formed literature of its
own, and the rest of Europe was taking its prose and poetry
from the Greek and Latin; secondly, because it is pro-
foundly influenced, I think, by Irish music, the Gaelic
art on which least hindrance had been pkced; and the
sense of it cannot be divorced from the sound.
To those who knew the language this later literature
was a rich possession ; but only to them. Its influence
could hardly be felt until the language itself became again
an object of national study. But in the epic cycles, stories
were to be found, and a story can be told in another
language. English-speaking Ireland, seeking to enrich an
Irish literature, drew first on the stories invented in the
youth of the race.